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A Patch on Both Knees, and Gloves on. 

When I was a boy, it was my fortune to 
breathe, for a long time what some writers call 
the “ bracing air of poverty.” My mother was 
what is commonly called an ambitious wo- 
man, for that quality, which overturns thrones 
and supplants dynasties, finds a legitimate 
sphere in the humblest abode that the sha- 
dow of poverty ever darkened. The struggle 


my mind, and, in after life, [ have had freqnent {their first flight, in that sublime and highly 
occasion to make a practical application of the | mystic composition called Moses’s Song ; in 
words of my ragged friend, when I have ob-| which Jehovah’s care of his people, and me- 
served the practical inconsistencies which so | thod of instructing them how to aim at and at- 
often mark the conduct of mankind. tain heavenly objects, are compared to her 

When, for instance, I see parents carefylly | proceedings on that occasion. “ As an eagle 
providing for the ornamental education of their | stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
children, furnishing them with teachers in mu- | spreadeth abroad her wings, so the Lord alone 
sic,. dancing and drawing, but giving no|did lead him.” (Deut. xxxii.11.) The He- 


= |thought to that moral and religious training, | brew lawgiver is speaking of their leaving their 


from which the true dignity and permanent|eyrie. Sir H. Davy had an opportunity of 
happiness of life alone can come, never teach-| witnessing the proceedings of eagles after 
ing them habits of self-sacrifice and self-disci-| they had left it. “I once saw a very inter- 
pline and control, but rather by example teach- | esting sight above the crags of Ben Nevis, as I 
ing them in evil speaking, in uncharitableness, | was going .on the twentieth of August in the 
in envy, and in falsehood, I think, with a sigh | pursuit of black game. ‘Two parent eagles 
of the patch on both knees, and gloves on. were teaching their offspring, two young birds, 

When I see a family in a cold and selfish | the manceuvres of flight. They began by ris- 
solitude, not habitually warming their houses | ing from the top of the mountain in the eye of 
with the glow of happy faces, but lavishing| the sun; it was about mid-day and bright for 


between the wish to keep up appearances and | that which should furnish the hospitality of a| this climate. They at first made small circles, 
the pinching gripe of necessity produced end- | whole year upon the profusion of a single night, | and the young birds imitated them ; they paus- 
less shifts and contrivances, at which, were they | I think of the patch on both knees, and gloves | ed on their wings, waiting till they had made 


told, some would smile, and some to whom they | on. 


itheir first flight, and then took a second and 


would recall their own experiences, would sigh.| When I see a house profusely furnished | larger gyration, always rising towards the sun, 
But let me not disturb that vale of oblivion, | with sumptous furniture, rich curtains and lux-| and enlarging their circle of flight, so as to 
which shrouds from profane eyes the hallowed | urious carpets, but with no books, or none but|make a gradually extending spiral. The 





mysteries of poverty. 

On one occasion it was necessary to send 
me upon an errand toa neighbour in better 
circumstances than ourselves, and before whom 
it was necessary I should be presented in the 
best possible aspect. Great pains were accord- 
ingly taken to give a smart appearance to my 
patched and dilapidated wardrobe, and to con- 
ceal the rents and chasms, which the envious 
tooth of time had made in them; and by way 
of throwing over my equipment a certain sav- 
our and sprinkling of gentility, my red and 
toil-hardened hands were enclosed in the un- 
familiar casing of a pair of gloves, which had 
belonged to my mother in days when her years 
were fewer and her heart lighter. 

I sallied forth on my errand, and on my 
way encountered a much older and bigger boy, 
who evidently belonged to a family which had 
all our own dragging poverty, and none of our 
uprising wealth of spirit. His rags fairly flut- 
tered in the breeze; his hat was constructed on 
the most approved principle of ventilation, and 
his shoes, from their venerable antiquity, might 


have been deemed a pair of fossil shoes. As | 


soon as he saw me, his eye detected the practi- 
cal inconsistencies which characterized my cos- 
tume, and taking me by the shoulders, turning 


me round with no gentle hand, and, surveying 


me from head to foot, exclaimed, with a scorn- 
ful laugh of derision, “ A patch on both knees 
and gloves on!” 


[ still recall the sting of wounded feeling 


a few tawdry annuals, I am reminded of the| young ones still slowly followed, apparently 
patch on both knees, and gloves on. | flying better as they mounted ; and they con- 
When I see the public men cultivating ex-| tinued this sublime kind of exercise till they 
'clusively those qualities which win a way to| became mere points in the air, and were, both 
office, and neglecting those which qualify|parents and children, lost to our aching 
them to fill honourably the posts to which they | sight.” 
aspire, I recall the patch on both knees, and| What an instructive lesson to Christian pa- 
gloves on. rents does this history read! How powerfully 
When I see men sacrificing peace of mind | does it excite them to teach their children be- 
and health of body to the insane pursuit of! times to look towards Heaven and the Sun of 
| wealth, living in ignorance of the character of | Righteousness, and to elevate their thoughts 
| the children who are growing up around them, | thither, more and more, on the wings of faith 
|cutting themselves off from the highest and | and love ; themselves all the while going before 
purest pleasures of their natures, and so per- ithem, and encouraging them by their own ex- 
|verting their humanity, that that which was | ample.—Kirby. 
sought as a means insensibly comes to be fol- 
lowed as an end, I say to myself, “a patch on| Our dependence must be on the Lord: we 
both knees, and gloves on /” are strongest when we feel ourselves weak, 
When I see thousands squandered for sel-| and best qualified for service when most sensi- 
| fishness and ostentation, and nothing bestowed | ble that without him we can do nothing. But 
for charity, when I see fine ladies be-satined | if self lift up its head, if pride creeps in, if we 
| and be-jewelled, cheapening the toils of dress-| go forth as if we were wise or good, leaning to 
makers, and with harsh words embittering the | our abilities, experiences, and former services, 
| bitter bread of dependence, when I see the poor | then it is very merciful in him by leaving us a 








crumbs of tables would be to them a feast, [| tures we are.—Exztract. 
think of the patch on both knees, and gloves 
on !—Boston Courier. 


Beautiful Illostration. 


PLIGHT OF THE EAGLE AND HER YOUNG. 
In the book of Deuteronomy we have a beau- 





Humility is the grand virtue that leads to 
contentment; it cuts off the envy and malice 
of inferiors and equals, and makes us patiently 
bear the insults of superiors.—JIb. 





Much depends on the way we come into 


which shot through me at these words. But) tiful and animated allusion to the eagle, and| trouble. Paul and Jonah were both ina storm, 


the lesson, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep into 


her method of exciting her eaglets to attempt | but in very different circumstances.—16. 





turned away from proud houses, where the | little to ourselves, to remind us what poor crear. 
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THE FRIEND. 














For “The Friend.” | Griffith Owen, (of whom I am glad thou hast | never took the hundredth part of the concern 
PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. changed thy opinion,) Richard Hill, Is. Nor- | upon chim that I have done: and when they 
siastlinnd om gaan 08) ris, Ed, Shippen, Thomas Story, (for all thee,*) | gave it to him, they were in poorer circumstan- 

_and who else thou canst think of. Let John ces than Pennsylvania is now, by many de- 

William Penn to James Logan. |B. L. of Dt. have my old love, and that I am/grees, And I am ashamed to tell thee how 
“London, 14th Seventh month, 1705. | the same that ever | was, to him, and hope the | opprobriously our people’s treatment of me has 

“Thy letter of the 11th of Twelfth month same from him. 


contains four points. First, the late quiet state| “I am glad that John Sotcher has so good 
of government amongst you. Could promise a character on all hands. My son speaks 
myself the continuance thereof, I should be in-| highly of him: and I may tell thee, that per- 
duced never to part with it. ‘The surrender is haps I may be a judge of it myself, before mid- 
not yet effected, nor do I know when it will.|summer’s day; which pray keep to thyself, 
Second, David Lloyd’s letters fell only into for when I come I'll endeavour not to be ex- 
my hands; saving that Ed. Singleton, being pected. Our kind loves to him and his honest 
present with Guy, opened and read them, and wife ; and am glad of their improvements eve- 
communicated them to half a dozen of my ry way- If Pennsbury has cost me one pen- 
friends in this town, before I saw them. Re-|ny, it has cost me above seven thousand 
member that he be presented according to my | pounds, and it was with an intention to settle 
last, if any room for it, unless he ask forgive-|there. ‘Though God has been pleased to order 
ness, and do me and the country right. Third,|it otherwise, [| should have returned to it in 
as for the laws, I have made hundreds of vis-|’86, or at least in 1689.” 
its, before I could bring them so far asthey| “I am well pleased with the governor’s 
have now come ; I doubt not but they will be|speech, and as little pleased with the Assem- 
ready, (so far as they are allowed of,) about a|bly’s answer. I have not yet surrendered, and 
fortnight hence, and perhaps sent by the pre-| unless I can do it upon very valuable terms, | 
sent conveyance. Fourth, the line, [the Ma-/ will not; and, therefore, expect three things : 
ryland boundary.] Now for the last, about/ 1st. The condemnation of David Lloyd’s pro- 
running the line. I offered [to do] it, when I|ceedings, as thou speakest of, and that, whe- 
was last in Maryland, to Col. Darnel—chief|ther | surrender or not. Since one or t’other 
agent for the Lord Baltimore ; which he refus-| shall make no difference as to my coming and 
ed, as having no orders from his lord. Though| inhabiting there, and placing some of my chil- 
the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plan-|dren among them. 2dly. That no law be 
tations have often required it from us both, 1| passed, nor privilege granted, by my lieutenant 
believe he had no mind it should be done while| governor, "till they have settled a revenue of 
I was there. Which is a reason why I should| £1000 per ann. upon the government, at least. 
be there, before it is done ; and if you think so|I too mournfully remember how noble a law | 
too, that are on the spot, suspend it awhile ;| had, of exports and imports, when I was first 
otherwise proceed.” in America, that had been worth by this time 
“* My exigencies indeed are very pressing ;|some thousands a year; which I suspended re- 
but I had rather be poor with a loving people, |ceiving for a year or two, and that not without 
than rich with an ungrateful one. I lament!consideration engaged by several merchants. 
the loss of honest Richard Hough. Such men|But T. Lloyd, very unhappily for me, my fa- 
must needs be wanted there, where selfishness, | mily, and himself, complimented some few sel- 
and forgetfulness of God’s mercies so muchjfish spirits with the repeal thereof, without my 
abound. You will have honest John Salkeld/final consent, which his commission required. 
in his room, by this opportunity, to whom|And that has been the source of all my loads 
show thy tenderest regards upon all occasions ;| and inabilities to support myself under the trou- 



























for he and his wife fear God. He thinks to|bles that have occurred to me on account of 


settle near Caleb Pusey’s; to whom my dear|settling and maintaining that colony. For | 
love, with all other faithful friends. spent upon it £10,000 the first two years, as 

“For thy fourth paragraph; depend upon| appears by accounts here in England; which, 
it, neither thou nor the governor will be for-| with £3000 I overspent myself in King James’s 
gotten by me, when or whatever I dispose of|time, and the war in Ireland that followed, has 
in America. Here are few customers for so| been the true cause of all my streights, I have 
copious a business.” since laboured under; and no supply coming 

“To thy seventh paragraph I say, send me| from Pennsylvania between my first and sec- 
the proper names for a privy council, and I|ond voyage, (being 15 years,) to alleviate my 
will send a commission, and get settled but}burdens and answer my necessities ;—to say 
£100 a year, of your money, for an attorney|nothing of what my deputy-governors have 
general, and I will get you two lawyers wor-|lost me, from the beginning even in Fletcher’s 
thy of those places, to all your contents; and|time, and the vast sum of money I have melt- 
that will content, I believe, your present gover-|ed away here in London, to hinder. much mis- 
nor—than whom you can hardly find a better. | chief against us, if not todo us much good— 
I am sorry Parmyter could not be made useful| which I can solemnly say has not been less, 
to us. I will further consider of a dormant |communibus annis, than £400 a year, which 
commission, in case of the present governor’s|comes to near £10,000. Lord Baltimore’s 
decease, whom I desire he may live at least to}two shillings per hhd., with anchorage, ton- 
his father’s age. Make it thy business to soft-/nage, and other immunities, is a supply far 
en and sweeten such as are any way soured, |transcending what I can hope for, though he 
by thyself, or such persons and mediums, as 
are likely to influence them; and beseech the] * He had married Ed. Shippen’s daughter, whom 
worthiest of my friends, as Sam’! Carpenter, James Logan was addressing. 





been styled by people of almost all qualities 
and stations. ° ° . = 
To thy third paragraph I only say, I wish I 
could see it, for | am a crucified man, between 
injustice and ingratitude there, and extortion 
and oppression here. The Lord support my 
spirit through it all!!!” 


“T would not have thee trouble thyself 


about thy reputation here, by reason of the 
losses I have sustained, since not thy fault. 
They have asked why the goods were not in- 
sured; which I justly placed to the account of 
my own tenderness. As for the matters be- 
tween thee and T. S., | am not ignorant of 
what troubles a mistress’s pretenders undergo, 
and hinted at it as some obstruction to busi- 


ness. I cannot blame what I would never 
avoid ; but be sure such disorders weaken at- 
tention upon other business. Remember hu- 
mility, fear, and love, are the triune qualities of 
a good Christian.” 

“‘] never concerned myself about the coin, 
only wishing it were alike everywhere. Nor 
do I think they will suddenly press you on 
that thing. But ’tis a great mistake to think 
my quit-rents are dubious, because the rates 
are changed ; since my quit-rents were ster- 
ling, and the rest was wheat, and the wheat 
was always to go at five shillings, to avoid both 
extremes; and | hope thou observest to my 
advantage also, I have lost many hundreds of 
pounds when wheat was generally at seven 
shillings per bushel. I doubt not thy integrity, 
any more than thy ability ; and, depend upon 
it, if my matters end well, thine shall not end 
ill, whether in or out of employment. | pretty 
well know my own interest, thongh my too 
kind nature, to serve others, has neglected 
it. 

“21st 7br. Pray let them not so much ne- 
glect the gardens at Pennsbury, as to let them 
run to ruin out of good husbandry; but cut 
down the weeds, and, when dry, burn them, 
and that will do good tothe ground. Send per 
next, a pipe, or a hhd. at least, of the best Ma- 
deira wine, of such as I had two pipes together, 
when there. Send also of the best peach- 
stones, a gallon; at least a quart or two, 

“ Why cant you make way for Parmyter? 
Wont he do? I fear his temper, but he would 
balance J. Moore. I hope to have a regula- 
tion, after I have procured the laws ; at least I 
am assured so by those who have it in their 
power to effect it. The lords have straggled 
about the country these three or four weeks, so 
that the wind being easterly, I fear it will be 
impossible to get them ready, though there is 
only form wanting, to send them; and so tell 
the people.” 

The next letter, dated 28th Tenth month, 
1805, relates to Ford’s claim. It is from Wil- 
liam Pena to James Logan. 

“The same is only a mortgage. I offered 
upon the adjusting the accounts, (against 
which I have great and equitable exceptions,) 
that the half should be then presently paid, and 
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THE FRIEND. 








the other reasonably secured ; and that, as 1\ *“] have seen their accounts, stated under water could have entered the room at first, 
desired not to be a judge in my own case, | both their hands, (W. P. and P. F.,) in which| for when the partition was knocked open, the 
did propose to refer it to Friends of their and by his easiness and want of caution, (as thou| room was not more than two-thirds filled with 
my own choosing. Both which, (after three observes it,) he gave the wretch opportunities| water. As soon as the first opening was made, 
years’ agitation,) they refused. On which, I | of his base, barbarous, and wicked extortions, | the first sound that saluted the generous sai- 
complained to the meeting they belonged unto ;|that ariseth to so great a bulk; which, had | lor’s ears was the voice of the little boy, say- 
and had it not been for the young man’s late|they been corrected in time, would not haye/} ing, “ Mother, I see day-light !” 

illness, which hindered their attendance on the |amounted to the tenth part of what they now| ‘The next time the vessel rolled, the whole 
meeting, that adjourned from week to week,|are. ‘That little knowledge I have of it trou-| room filled with water. ‘The generous Heath 
mostly on that account, they had been disown- | bles me ; yet ] have comfort in this, that though seized them both, and after dragging them 
ed by the meeting, or had stopped their pro- | shes concern seems great and exercising, nei- | through three small openings, sometimes under 
ceedings in chancery. Those people have|ther him nor my daughter sinks under it, but| water, and sometimes above it—finally, at the 
been very dilatory, false, and changeable, as|from the Divine power have supports to their | imminent peril of his own life, succeeded in 
well as insolent and unmannerly ; and their| spirits; and | pray God it may turn to their|saving the mother and child, and saw them 
strength is not their cause, but their abettors— | good, and be instruction to their posterity.” safe on board the accompanying vessel. An 
some of the worst among yom and of such} And Is. Norris, then in London, wrote about | #¢t of generosity and heroism worthy to be 
here as have Tong laid a design to supplant) the same date to the Secretary: “ After all, || Wtitten in letters of gold, and handed down 
both me and mine. I hope the Lord will dis- ‘think the fable of the palm good in him—* the for the admiration and imitation of mankind.— 
appoint them, to their shame. The reason) more he is pressed, the more he rises.’ He Portland Argus. 

why they will not refer their case, is supposed | seems of a spirit fit to bear, and rub through : sholowi 
to be the blackness and injustice of the ac- difficulties ; and, as thou observes, his founda- Anecdote of Wilson, the Ornitho ogist.— 
count, whereby they hope to shuffle, and have |jionn remains. I have been at some meetings he following is an extract from a letter wrtiten 
the oppressive sum allowed, being upon secur-| with him, and have been much comforted in jtoa friend by this clever and amiable natural- 
ity. But my counsel, (esteemed the top of| them, and particularly last First-day.” a— 





————<—> 


that court,) assures me otherwise ; and then, 

their £12,000 pretence must bear a considera- 

ble abatement ; whose accounts, though so vo- 

Juminous, have been, through Providence, ra- 

ther than by my carefulness, preserved entire ; 

—having never opened them, since the family 

delivered them sealed to me, ’till on this occa- 

sion. Some of the exceptions thereunto are 

these: First, He received more moneys of 
mine than ever he paid for me, as appears 

from the account enclosed. Second, That the 

pretended sum amounts to that height by an | 
unreasonable and voracious computation of 
compound interest every six months, (some- 

times sooner,) at six, but ofiener at eight per 

cent. Third, The unusual and extravagant 

sums he sets down as salary money, for pay- 
ing himself out of my money—and 24 per cent. 

for money advanced, when the custom here is 
but } per cent. Fourth, That he did not set 

down any of the times on which he received 

£8000 of my money,—whereby one might 

bring the account to a balance—but continued 

the first sum advanced, which was £2800, and 

the compound interest thereof, reckoned every 

six months ; with other demands, as aforesaid. 
There are many things more which I cannot 
insert, by reason of the shortness of time.” 

“ Friends’ letter, with the many subscrip- 
tions [signatures] .is come to hand. My dear 
love to them all, and let none be concerned 
about the lands they purchased, either before 
or since my last being among you, for care 
was taken therein: and let them know, that I 
neither have, nor, willingly, shall surrender, 
since they desire I should not.” 


“London, 9th Twelfth month, 1705. 
* Clear off the Fords and I fly to you; and, 
I believe, some here will advance half—at least 
one-third, did: Friends there do the like ; and 
thou, out of mine own in thy hands, or due to 
me, help to crown all,—be the same six or 
twelve thousand pounds to be paid.” 


Thomas Callowhill, Penn’s father-in-law, 
wrote at this period to James Logan, from 
Bristol, under date of 23d of First month, 
1706: 


(To be continued.) 


eee 


A Sailor’s Heroism. 


The following account of the rescue of a 
female named Ford and child, from their peri- 
lous situation on board the Oraloo, illustrates 
the characteristic generosity of the sailor. 

After the schooner had been knocked down, 
and the vessel attending her had taken off—as 
they supposed—all who were alive, the captain 
and a sailor named Abraham Heath were con- 
sulting how they should manage for the night, 
which was then upon them, when Heath 
thought he heard a faint knocking. He said 
to the captain, “There is some one alive on 
board that vessel, and here goes to save her, 
or go with her.” 

The boat put back, and put him again on 
board the O. His only instrument was an 
axe. He descended through the hole previous- 
ly cut, about sixteen inches square into the 
cabin, and forced himself into the berths. 
These he was compelled to clear. The cabin 
was full of water, except when she rolled, when 
a small triangular space about sixteen inches 
along the upper edge would be cleared for a 
moment and give him time to breathe. In this 
situation he cut through the partition at the 
head of the berths, but found no one. He then 
found his way to the foot of the berths, cut 
through another partition, but still found no 
one. 

Finding himself cramped for the want of 
room, in the second tier of berths, and labour- 
ing to extricate himself, he lost hold of his axe, 
and it immediately sank to the bottom of the 
vessel. He dived for it, found it, and imme- 
diately commenced working at the partition at 
the foot of the berth, which separated it from 
the cook’s dish room, a small place four feet 
and a half one way by three feet anda half the 
other, and four feet and a half high. Into this 
room — Ford had gone, to aid the cook in 
keeping his dishes on the shelves, before he 
was called to assist on deck. When the vessel 
capsized, the door was shut upon her by the 
rushing water, and held fast; and but little 


** One of my boys caught a mouse in school 
a few days ago, and directly marched up to me 
with the prize. 1 set about drawing it the same 
evening ; and all the while the pantings of its 
little heart showed it to be in the most extreme 
agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in 
order to fix in the claws of a stuffed owl; but 
happening to spill a few drops of water near 
where it was tied, it lapped it with such eager- 
ness, and looked in my face with such an eye 
of supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame 
me. I immediately untied it, and restored it 
to life and liberty. ‘The agonies of a prisoner 
at the stake, while the fire and instruments of 
torture are preparing, could not be more severe 
than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; and in- 
significant as the object was, I felt at the mo- 
mant the sweet sensation which mercy leaves 
on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty.” 
—Late paper. 

—— 

Wonderful Spring.—There is an extraor- 
dinary spring of water in Missouri, about fifty 
miles north of Bateville, which has been 
sounded to the depth of five hundred feet with- 
out touching the bottom. One of the State 
boundary line Commissioners describes it as 
rising in the western extremity of a basin from 
a cavity nearly circular, about fifly yards in 
diameter, and of a depth hitherto unfathomed. 
The water flows with but little variation in 
quantity throughout the year. The quantity 
is estimated to be from 20 to 20,000 cubic feet 
per minute. ‘The fall is rapid, amounting in 
the distance of half a mile to 12 or 15 fect.— 
Late paper. 





The rancour of malice is the true nature of 
the devil, and the soul possessed therewith is 
his dearest dwelling. For when envy, hatred, 
and revenge take up the whole heart, there 
God hath no room left to be in all his thoughts. 
| may meet a mad man and avoid him; I may 
move a choleric man and pacify him; | may 
cross a furious drunkard and shun him; but a 
malicious man is more dangerous, implacable 
and inevitable than they all—A. Warwick. 

— 
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From the London Friend. 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GRUBB. 
(Concluded from page 64.) 
“York, 25th of Twelfth Month, 1798. 
“ Thy truly affectionate letter, as | mention- 
ed to brother James, reached me at Alnwick ; 
it proved very reviving and consolatory to me. 
I thought I never experienced greater nearness, 
or partook of more heartfelt satisfaction from 
any of thy parental communications, though 
they have always been sweet to me, than I did 
then. The agreeable information thou gave 


me of your welfare, and your resignation in| + 


giving me up in the Master’s cause, awakened 
in my mind peculiar feelings, both of gratitude 
and love. I trust you will continue to have an 
evidence in your bosoms, that I am still in my 
place with dear S. L., and | hope by endea- 
vouring to be single in my views, and pure in 
my dependence on the Shepherd of Israel, who 
puts his own forth and goeth before them, | shall 
see the right time to leave her. It is pleasing 
to tell thee and my dear mother, we are very 
nearly united together ; and the more we suf- 
fer together, the more we seem to love one 
another, for we are, I do think, bound in the 
bundle of life and love ; and | may say, to me 
it appears the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in 
my eyes. I wrote to my dear sister Mary 
from Newcastle, which I expect you would be 
acquainted with, and thereby understand we 
had so far been brought through difficulties 
without, and conflicts within, and had then to set 
up again our Ebenezers, and say with humbled 
minds, ‘ The Lord is indeed good to all those 
who endeavour to serve him.’ He was our 
Almighty Helper, and assisted us to perform 
his requirings, so that we were rewarded with 
incomes of peace. 

“ Third-day which was the next day, we 
tarried at Newcastle. Fourth-day, had two 
meetings at villages* a few miles distant, and 
returned to lodge. Fifth-day, took~-our_final 
leave, (at least for the present as far as we 
know); had two meetings also that day, the 
first seven miles, a sweet refreshing season, 
at a village called Birtley; then seven miles 
further to Houghton-le-Spring, where we had 
much closer work, the minds of the people be- 
ing generally outward, and less acquainted with 
that which is pure and undefiled religion. 
However, I believe we did as well as we knew 
how amongst them, and therein were satisfied. 
Next day at Fatfield and Chester-le-Street, both 
which were trying meetings, and yet [ hope 
the labour was not entirely without effect ; these 
were only four miles from each other, and at 
the latter place we lodged. Seventh-day morn- 
ing, rode to Durham six miles, under the awful 
exercise of going into the market, an exposure 
to which our natures feel much repugnance ; but 
in Divine requiring, we are enabled to bear. 
I am glad to say, the business was got through 
withoutany interruption, though one person was 
evidently much enraged, if I-may use the ex- 
pression, but the power of God was over all, and 
he was afterwards, | understood, sorry for his 
behaviour. My beloved companion had two 
opportunities with the people; they behaved 





* Whickham and Swalwell.— iin. 
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with becoming solidity, and she soon found re- 
lief, so that we were but a short time with them, 
which wasa favour. Inthe afternoon we went 
to visit the prisoners, forty-five in number; a 
lively opportunity with them. Had two large 
crowded meetings next day, (First,) in an as- 
sembly-room ; that in the afternoon was a re- 
markable time, Truth reigned over all at last, 
and was triumphant.” 

The Extracts from Ann Baker’s letters cease 
here ; and it would appear that at this time she 
parted with her beloved companion. A note in 
the Itinerary, under date 16th (or 17th) of 
['welfth month, says, “ A farewell opportunity 
with several Friends, whose company has been 
sweet to us.” 

On the 17th, Sarah Lynes went to Darling- 
ton, holding a public meeting by the way at 
Ferry Hill. On the 18th, she attended the 
Monthly Meeting ; and on the 19th, had a pub- 
lic meeting at Aycliff, where, she says, “ we 
were alarmingly disturbed in the forepart by 
two men coming in intoxicated, who would not 
be persuaded to withdraw. After much resis- 
tance they were forcibly taken out ; the people 
settled ; and it became a profitable time, and en- 
ded well, though with sorrow to myself.” At 
Darlington she held a public meeting on the 
20th, one at Heighington on the 21st, and one 
at Smeaton on the 22nd; at Northallerton, on 
the 24rd, she had two public meetings, and 
proceeded thence to the Quarterly Meeting at 
York,which took place on the 26th and 27th. 
From York she returned to Darlington, and 
attended the Quarterly Meeting there, on the 
Ist of the First month, 1799. 

On the Sth, S. L. travelled again to York 
for the purpose of visiting Friends of that meet- 
in their families, a service which occupied till 
the 11th, and embraced 37 sittings. In the 
course of it she visited the School and the Re- 
treat. On the 18th, 20th and 2lst, she had 
public meetings at the villages of Shipton, Hes- 
lington and Haxby respectively, and on the 
22nd, visited the York Infirmary. On the 
24th, she invited the inhabitants of Acomb 
to a meeting for worship; on the 28th and 
29th, she had similar service at Askam and 
Dunnington; and on the 5th of the Second 
month, journeyed on to Doncaster, where she 
attended a public meeting next day ; and had 
one at Warnsworth the day following. She 
held several public meetings at Doncaster 
amongst which was one (on the 9th) in the 
market, “ a solemn. opportunity.” 

On the 20th, we find her-at.Sheffield, where 
she was occupied with religious visits to the 
families of Friends, until the 25th of the Third 
month, when the Quarterly Meeting at Leeds, 
and other engagements, for a time interrupted 
that labour. On the Ist of the Fourth month, 
she held a public meeting at Wakefield, and 
one at Barnesley on the 2nd; on the 3rd, she 
proceeded to Doncaster, where she had a pub- 
lic meeting on the 7th, “ for the higher class of 
the inhabitants ;” on the 9th, one at Conisbro’, 
on the 10th and 12th, at Rotherham, and on 
the 11th, at Hooton Roberts. On the 13th, she 
was again at Sheffield, where she shortly re- 
sumed the visits to the families, which occupied 
until the 23rd,—167 sittings in all. On the 
last day she also held another public meetinz. 


| On the 3rd of the Fifth month, she had a simi- 


lar meeting at Attercliff, “in a barn; a very 
large gathering, very trying to my feelings.” 

Under date of the 4th, is the following note : 
“ Heard the affecting account of the sudden re- 
moval of William Fairbank’s son, John, after a 
few hours’ illness; a promising youth just 
turned his 20th year. A striking memento, 
and instructs us that here we have no continu- 
ing city.’ 
Woodhouse and Hacklethorp, “at each place 
large and satisfactory ;” and on the 6th at Ec- 
clesall. On the 7th at Chesterfield, Sth at 
Mansfield, 10th at Ashby, 12th at Sutton Cold- 
field, and the same day at Birmingham. On 
the following day, she had six interviews with 
the inmates of the Hospital there. At War- 
wick, on the 14th, her Christian sympathies 
were excited on behalf of the prisoners, whom 
she visited. On the 15th, she had public meet- 
ings with the inhabitants of Wellsburn and 
Stratford-on-Avon, and on the 16th, with those 
of Woodstock. 

Here these arduous services seem to have 
concluded, although the Itinerary contains the 
names of the various stages from Woodstock 
to London, where 8S. L. ‘arrived on the 19th, 
no doubt for the purpose of attending the Y early 
Meeting, and also from London to Birmingham, 
which town she reached on the 11th of the 
Sixth month, 1799. From the commencement 
of the journey, on the 16th of Eighth Month, 
1797, she had travelled upwards of 4000 
miles. 

Por‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 60.) 
“Hammersmith, 30th Tenth month, ’89-. 
“ Dear Friends: 


“J cannot slip this opportunity, but send 
you the endeared salutations of my love, that 
in the Truth gives me frequent occasions to re- 
member you, and earnestly desire your preser- 
vation to God, as well as your comfort and 
prosperity about outward things, about which 
have a care that they grow not too fast upon 
you, nor too many for you. J mean as to the 
cares and concerns that attend them, in the ex- 
ercise of your spirits ; for4t is a blessed state 
to enjoy and use the world in the dominion of 
his life and power, that has quickened us by 
his Light and Spirit, a people to himself; for 
in this stands all our peace and blessedness, 
that God be eyed in the first place, that we set 
him on our right hand, that we set him contin- 
ually before our eyes, and that our eye be di- 
rected towards him in all things, as the eye of 
the handmaid is to her mistress; that we may 
be able to say, in truth and righteousness, we 
have none in heaven but him, nor any on earth 
besides him. This it is that keeps God’s people 
everywhere ; for hereby they put on Christ in 
all his blessed teachings and leadings, and 
make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. Friends, they are deep words, 
and deeper things. [I know you understand 
me. and T hope you feel me, who have your 


On the 5th, public meetings at. 
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eves to the mark, and look to the joy before 
you, that is above all joys in this momentary, 
troublesome, busy world. And now, Friends, 
| have a word more to you, and that is this: 
that faith, hope, and charity, are the great 
helps and marks of true Christians ; but, above 
all, charity is the love of God, or divine love ; 
blessed are they that are come to it, and hold 
the Truth in it, and work and act in it; for 
they are poor indeed in spirit of their own, but 
rich in God’s; they are meek, they inherit. 
All other states are a brangle in comparison ; 
but this enjoys, this possesses, this reigns. Oh, 
come into this love more and more, for to this 
shall all gifts and operations give place, and 
they do so in the hearts of those, that are come 
to know charity greatest in them. It will pre- 
serve peace in the church, peace in the state, 
peace in families, aye, and peace in particular 
bosoms. God Almighty draw, I beseech him, 
all your hearts into this heavenly love, more 
and more, that the work of it may shine out to 
God’s glory, and your comfort. For matters 
here, as to myself, I am well and free ; and for 
the church of God, liberty continues. But in 
the nations of Europe, great wars and rumours 
of wars, such as have not been, almost from 
the beginning ; suns are turned into darkness, 
and m into blood, for the notable day is at 
the doort It could be borne from some of you 
when you went for America, that such a day 
would come ; but come and coming it is, for 
almost every eye sees it, and tongue says it, 
and some thousands, alas! have already felt it. 
Sanctify, therefore, the Lord in your hearts ; 
rbe gatisfied in him, and in your lot; and walk 
worthy of his daily mercy and attendance upon 
you, and care over you. And the Lord keep 
you to the end. 

“ T am, in the Truth that makes us near to 
> God, and one to another, 
5 “ Your faithful Friend and brother, 
¢ Wa. Penn.” 


Cuarrer VII.—First establishment of a free school in 
Philadelphia. Account of the separation made by 
George Keith, with an epistle of advice from nine 
Friends in London. 


Friends in Philadelphia, considering the ad- 
vantages a free school might be of in the city, 
did, in the Fifth month this year, agree with 
George Keith to officiate for them as a school- 


master, for which purpose he removed from 


Freehold. His salary was fifty pounds per 


Banoum, with a house for his family to live in, a 


school-house provided, and the profits of the 
school besides, for one year; for two years 
more, his school was to be made worth one 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum, if he 
thought fit to stay so long. He was to teach 
the poor gratis. He continued in that station 
about a year, and then his usher, Thomas Ma- 
kin, was, at his desire, appointed to succeed 
him in the school, but not in the salary, having 
only forty pounds per annum, with a house 
and school-house found. 
| 1690.—In the year 1690, James Dillworth, 

fNeshamony, or Middletown, in Pennsylva- 
ia, paid a religious visit to Friends in Mary- 
Band. 

1691.—In the beginning of the year 1691, 
mre Babit, and his crew, stole a smalt sloop 


a 
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the river, committed divers robberies, of which | 
speedy intelligence being given to the magis- | 


trates, three of them gave out a warrant, in the | 


nature of a hue and cry, to take them, in order | 
to a legal trial and punishment; by virtue) 
whereof they were taken, and brought to jus- 
tice. The magistrates who granted this war-| 


rant, being some, or all of them, of those called | 


from a wharf in Philadelphia, and going down | 





which they had no means of coming at, perish 
without remedy ; and that infants dying in 
their infancy, and deaf, and dumb persons, 
must also, upon that scheme, be in like dismal 
situation ; he would answer that they could not 
perish, though they died in that state, but 
would have an opportunity to hear the gospel 
preached, and thereby of being saved, in some 
one revolution afterwards.* Thus borrowing 


Quakers, occasion was taken to construe this| from the Pythagorean tenets, to render his no- 
action as inconsistent with their principles | tions of the Christian doctrines consistent with 
against fighting, especially when on the defection | each other. 


of George Keith, (which soon followed,) it was 


To render the account of the separation that 


made a party business, and dressed up in the| now happened the more intelligible, it was ne- 


colouring usual on such occasions; though | 


from George Keith’s own account of the mat- 


ter, (Antichrist and Sadducee, p. 6,) it should | 


seem no very formidable inconsistency, it be- 


cessary to premise thus much generally of 
some principles, with which it was said, Keith 
had divers times been tampering with several 
of those he could not venture to entrust with 


ing only that Peter Boss, and one or two more}|a secret of such consequence, which though 


with him, in a little boat, took the sloop, hav- 
ing neither gun, sword, nor spear. 

George Keith was a public preacher and 
writer in defence of the principles held by the 
Quakers, and had hitherto been a serviceable 
member of that Society, and was not without 
due honour among his brethren ; but before he 


they were not the immediate cause of the sepa- 
ration, were thought to have no small share in 
it. 

He possibly might have observed, that seve- 
ral of his brethren, less curious after specula- 
tive points, but better established than himself, 
were fearful that he had unadvisedly got from 


left England, he was thought to have imbibed | his watch, and was in a dangerous way ; and 


some particular tenets, of no service to him, 
and being a learned man, of good natural parts, 
ready in expression, and of an aspiring natur- 
al temper, had, upon divers occasions, discov- 
ered an unwarrantable emulation, built upon 
the opinion of his own superiority. That he 
had imbibed latent notions, inconsistent with 
his profession, he soon manifested after being 
disowned by Friends, which before had only 
been avowed to a few intimates. Several of 
his Friends had cautioned him in great Chris- 
tian tenderness of the dangeroffs consequences 
of attempting to be wise above what is written. 
He had declared in the early part of his life, 
that men who lived faithful to what, by the 
Light, Grace and Spirit of God was made 
known to them, though they had not the mat- 
ter of Christ’s outward birth, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension revealed, or made known 
to them; yet living faithful to what God by 
his Light, or Holy Spirit, had made known to 
them, they should be saved, though they died 
in that state; and that the contrary doctrine 
was uncharitable ;* and had thus argued upon 
its,‘* Why may not the benefit of Christ’s tak- 
ing on him the form of a man, redound unto 
tany who do not expressly know it, even as 
a diseased person may receive benefit of a cure 
applied to him, though he has not an express 
knowledge of all the means and ways, how, 
from first to last, it hath been prepared.” But 
upon his being disowned, in flat contradiction 
to this doctrine, to the admiration of those that 
knew what he had before published, he declar- 
ed both in his preaching and private discourses, 
that none could be saved without the know- 
ledge and faith of Christ’s outward birth, death, 
&c.; and when it was objected to him, how 
hard that would be upon honest Gentiles, who, 
though they should steer never so exactly ac- 
cording to the law written in their hearts, must 
notwithstanding, for want of that knowledge, 





* Vide his book, called “The Rector Corrected,” 
&c. 


instead of making it the prudent occasion of 
self-examination aud amendment, suffered it 
rather to stimulate to ill-will and party heats ; 
and building on his own past experiences, 
thought himself of importance enough to vin- 
dicate his principles and conduct, though at 
the expense of the unity of his brethren, and 
the peace of Society ; and taking occasion at 
some words uttered in the public testimonies of 
William Stockdale and ‘Thomas Fitzwater, in 
the latter end of this year, charged them with 
preaching false doctrine, in that they set forth 
the Light of Christ to be sufficient to salva- 
tion ; and declared to Thomas Fitzwater, that 


he himself did not believe the Light was suffi- - 


cient, without something else ; and upon Tho- 
mas’s mentioning it, complained against him 
to the Monthly Meeting; when upon Thomas’s 
asserting the truth of it, and George Keith de- 


| nying it, Thomas Pritchard, William Harwood, 


Benjamin Chambers, Francis Rawles, William 
Southby, and _ several other disinterested 
Friends, declared as witnesses present when 
the words were spoken, that Thomas Fitzwa- 
ter’s allegations were true. Upon which the 
meeting saw no cause to give judgment against 
Thomas for asserting any untruth; but the 
manner of doing it, in George’s absence, and 
without first endeavouring a reconciliation with 
him, they thought proceeded from a wrong spi- 
rit ; upon which Thomas very readily acknow- 
ledged, that though the charge in itself was 
true, he had rashly mentioned it. 

Keith likewise complained to the Ministers’ 
Meeting, against Stockdale, for having said that 
his (Keith’s) preaching Christ without, and 





* The substance of this is taken from a memoran- 
dum of those things left by Caleb Pusey, a man of 
undisputed veracity, who was particularly George 
Keith’s intimate before he left Friends, and very much 
concerned in opposing him afterwards, from whose 
private memoirs most of the transactions relating to 
George Keith’s behaviour about the time of the sepa- 
tation, that have not a particular reference, are also 
taken. See also, on the above subject, Proteus Eccle- 
siasticus, pp. 25, 26. 
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Christ within, was preaching two Chrisis. 
Stockdale denied that the words were so spok- 
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Christ, and thereby true charity and tender- 
ness to be raised, and to spring up in you tow- 


en ; and alleged against Keith, that besides cal- | ards each other ; but that thereby matters may 
ling him an ignorant heathen, he used several | be easily composed among you, as a right un- 


other vilifying expressions. The meeting, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that Stockdale was re- 
provable and blame-worthy, for uttering the 
words he did, they being an offence to many 
sound and tender Friends, and that he should 
condemn the same; and that as to George 
Keith’s manner of proceeding against him, they 
could not own it to be pursuant to gospel order, 


derstanding of each others’ sentiments, minds, 
and meanings, comes to be obtained ; all heats, 
and passions, and severe treatments and con- 
structions being laid aside, and watched against, 
and the language of the holy Scriptures kept 
in and unto, in meek and amicable discourses 
privately held, which ought to be endeavoured 
and laboured for, and all uncharitableness, 


he having not alone dealt with him, in a pri-| heats, and animosities, laid wholly aside ; for 
vate and friendly manner, before he had further | where these prevail, the Lord Jesus Christ is 


prosecuted his complaint ;.and that they could 
not hold him excusable for his indecent expres- 
sions to William Stockdale, he being elder in 
Truth, and ia years. 

Friends in England, hearing of this differ- 
ence, several of them wrote and sent an epis- 
tle to their brethren here, to the effect follow- 
ing: . 

“London, 28th Seventh month, 1691. 

“ Dear Friends and brethren : 

*“ Thomas Lloyd, Arthur Cook, and the rest 
concerned. In the dear love and tender bow- 
els of our Lord Jesus Christ,.and in true bro- 
therly kindness, which lives in our hearts tow- 
ard you all, and to the whole heritage of God, 
we sincerely salute you all; heartily wishing 
and praying that Christian charity, love, and 
concord, with all brotherly-kindness, meekness, 
gentleness, patience, and tender-heartedness, 
with all Christian virtues, and fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, may live and increase in you all, 
both towards God and cne another, to the glo- 
ry of God, and mutual comfort, rejoicing and 
refreshing each other, and all Friends and ten- 
der-hearted. and well-meaning people, among 
whom you are conversant; that you all may 
shine in your conversations and communion in 
Christ Jesus, as lively examples of Christian 
charity, peace and concord, in the sight of all 
ren. 

* But, dear Friends and brethren, we hav- 
ing received some letters from you, all datedin 
the Third month, 1691, with some other ac- 
count of some differences and dissatisfactions 
among some of you in those parts, about mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine; it is no small bur- 
then and suffering upon our tender spirits, that 
any such differences, controversies or disputes, 
should fall out among you, in such matters, at 
this time of day; especially among so many 
wise and gifted men, as you, and others among 
you, are, there should not appear more discre- 
tion and prudence, in your management of 
such matters of controversy, or seeming differ- 
ences in religious matters, than to suffer them 
to be exposed to the world, or any that are 
without, (as we understand they are, in some 
measure,) to the reproach of ‘Truth, and giving 
adversaries advantage against you ; tending to 
the undervaluing of your testimony. This is 
no small grief and sorrow te us; and the more, 
because we love you, and have had a good and 
tender esteem of you for Truth’s sake. And, 
dear Friends, we are so charitable and tender 
in our spirits towards you all, and so desirous 
the Lord may bless you, that we do not under- 
stand, but that if you all sink down into the 


not in the midst to counsel, and decide and de- 
termine differences. But where two or three 
are gathered together in his name, in his fear, 
in a holy reverence and regard to him, there 
he is, and will be present to counsel, judge and 
determine ; to resolve matters clearly, to bind 





There are some who have no business, and 
are of no use in the world. They are doing 
no good, and attempting none ; and when they 
are taken out of the world, their removal cre- 
ates no vacancy. When an oak, or any noble 
and useful tree is uprooted, its removal creates 
a blank. For years after, when you look to 
the place which once knew it, you see that 
something is missing. ‘The branches of adja- 
cent trees have not yet supplied the void, They 
will hesitate to occupy the place formerly filled 
by their powerful neighbour ; and there is still 
a deep chasm in the ground—a rugged pit 
which shows how far the giant roots once 
spread. But when a leafless pole, a wooden 
pin, is plucked up, it comes easy and clean 
away. There is no rending of the turf, no 
marring of the landscape, no vacuity created, 
no regret. It leaves no memento, and is never 
missed. Now, which are you? Are you ce- 


and to loose ; for which end, there must be a|dars, planted in the house of the Lord, casting 


waiting in humility, meekness, and patience of 
Christ Jesus, and no striving in the will of 
man, nor a giving way to any harshness, 
roughness, heats, or passions, on man’s part. 


(To be continued.) 





Teaching by Similitude. 





It will neither be a lawful life nor a happy | 


one, unless it have some work in hand, some 
end in view. ‘Those of you who are familiar 
with the shore, may have seen, attached to the 
inundated reef, a creature (whether a plant or 
animal, you could scarcely tell,) rooted to the 
rock as a plant might be, and twirling its long 
tentacula as an animal would do. This plant- 
animal’s life is somewhat monotonous, for it 
has nothing to:do but grow, and twirl its feel- 
ers, float in the tide, or fold itself up on its 
footstalk, when that tide has receded, for 
months and years together.. Now would it not 
be very dismal to be transformed into a zoo- 
phyte? Would it not be an awful punishment, 
with your human soul still in you, to be an- 
chored to a rock, able to do nothing but spin 
about your arms, or fold them up again, and 
knowing no variety, except when the receding 
ocean left you in the daylight, or the returning 
waters plunged you into the green depths 
again, or the sweeping tide brought you the 
prize of a young periwinkle or an invisible star- 
fish? But what better is the life you are spon- 
taneously leading? What greater variety 
marks your existence, than chequers the life 
of the sea-anemone! Does not one day float 
over you after another, just as the tide floats 
over it, and find you much the same, and leave 
you vegetating still? Are you more useful? 
What real service to others did you render 
yesterday? What tangible amount of occupa- 
tion did you overtake in the one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours, of which last week consist- 
ed? And what higher end in living have you 
than that polypus ? » * ‘ As 
it curtseys in the waves, and vibrates its ex- 
ploring arms, and gorges some dainty medusa, 
the sea-anemone goes through nearly the same 
round of pursuits and enjoyments with your 
intelligent and immortal self. Is this a life for 
a rational and responsible creature to lead ?— 


holy Seed of life, to feel the divine Power of | Extract. 


a cool and grateful shadow on those around 
you? Are you palm-trees, rich and flourish- 
ing, yielding bounteous fruit, and making all 
who know you, bless you? Are you so use- 
ful, that were you once away, it would not be 
easy to fill your place again; but people, as 
they pointed to the void in the plantation, the 
pit in the ground, would say, “ It was here 
that that brave cedar grew: it was here that 
that old palm-tree diffused his familiar shadow, 
and showered his mellow clusters!” Or are 
you a peg, a pin, a rootless, branchless, fruit- 
less thing, that may be pulled up any day, and 
no one ever care to ask what has become of 
it? What are you doing? What are, you 
contributing to the world’s happiness, or the 
church’s glory? What is your business !— 
Extract. 


—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


True Light. 


To be properly dependent for Divine light 
and knowledge, is necessary for the Christian. 
If we think that we can see, and hold ourselves 
in a state of independence above Divine instruc- 
tion, our darkness still continues, and our bles- 
sed Lord will not condescend to enlighten us; 
butif in unfeigned humility we acknowledge our 
blindness, and apply ourselves in true Christian 
sincerity, as many did formerly, with the earn- 
est supplication, “ Lord that I might receive 
my sight,” his never-failing compassion is al- 
ways ready to relieve at the right time, and to 
open by degrees the blind eye, till our sight in 
a spiritual sense is truly distinct; and we are 
enabled to see things as they really are, and 
so distinguish light from darkness. And this 
doubtless all must experience, before it can be 
said of them, that they are really enlightened. 
Our blessed Lord said on one occasion, “ For 
judgment I am come into this world: that they 
which see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind.” (John ix. 39.) In 
the concluding verse of the same chapter he 
tells the Pharisees “ If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin ; but now ye say, we see; there 
fore your sin remaineth.” 


— 


He that overcomes his passions, conquers 
his greatest enemies, 
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For“ The Friend."’ | He was soon celebrated by his zeal in the cause 
‘ of the Quakers, in which, from the beginning, 
ROBERT BARCLAY. he discovered great strength of reasoning, and | 
The following neat and appropriate sketch of | perspicuity and accuracy of language. His 
Robert Barclay, drawn up by William Jones, | efforts were as successful as they were neces-| long residents of foreign countries, were con- 
author of the “History of the Waldenses,”| sary ; popular prejudice he overcame; obtain-|stantly consulted respecting the pronunciation 
“‘ Biblical Cyclopedia,” &c., may be worthy of| ed the Quakers a fair hearing from the intelli-| of places with which they were familiar, and 
a place in “ The Friend.” ‘That learned and | gent part of the community ; and even partly |the result has been a work which may justly 
skilful Apologist for the true Christian divinity | removed the enmity of the government against | claim to be as much a standard authority in its 
has always commanded the respect of well-in-|them. With modesty, simplicity, piety and| department, as Walker’s Dictionary has long 
formed and enlightened Christians, not a few|amiability, such efforts were accompanied. | been for the English language itself. We re- 
of whom have regarded his arguments for the |The good of every party loved him, and even| gret that the modest and amiable friend upon 
doctrines of Friends, taking the Holy Scrip- | the wicked and irreligious respected him. He | whom this part of the labour fell, did not allow 
tures for authority, as conclusive and irrefuta-|was sincere in his profession. His religion | his name to appear in the title-page as one of 
table. His work has the credit of convincing | was personal. By it he was continually influ- | the authors. 
more persons of the truth of our principles,|enced; and if he devoted the greater part of} ‘The Preface and Introduction contain much 
than any other written by a Friend ; and it is| his life to the cause of a party, it should not be/ valuable criticism on the general principles of 


a striking fact, that those who join the Society | forgotten, that it was also what appeared to| pronunciation, and a brief and highly useful 
on the ground of religious conviction, through | him the cause of vital Christianity which he| exposition of the peculiar sounds of the differ- 
obedience to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, | espoused. ent European languages. 

when they come to read Barclay’s Apology,| “ He travelled with the celebrated William} The geographical descriptions are clear and 
find that the principles of Christianity, as laid | Penn through England, Holland and Germa-| brief; much pains has been taken to ascertain 
down in the Scriptures, and opened to them by | ny, for the purpose of promulgating his senti- 


the latitudes and longitudes of the principal 
the Light of Christ, accord with the doctrines of | ments, and advancing what he regarded the| towns ; the ancient classical names are intro- 
Barclay. They there find their own faith, as|cause of Truth. It was his peculiar happiness | duced ; and if the reader is not so unreasonable 
taught them in the school of Christ, clearly set | 


to enjoy general and long-continued applause, | as to be disappointed that a work of five hun- 
forth, so that many have been struck with it, |and without any imputation on his integrity. | dred duodecimo pages cannot contain as many 
as face answering to face ina glass.) When|The whole of his life was devoted to acts of| names as a large and thick octavo, he will find 
superficial professors set about to reform/ benevolence. His modesty, extensive learning,|the Gazetteer a very satisfactory book of re- 
Christendom, it is not uncommon for them to/and sincerity in matters of religion, rendered | ference.’ ‘The work we think is an indispen- 
strive to pull down the doctrines and works of| hir to the serious and well-informed an accep-| sable one to teachers; for the correct pronun- 
better men, and of deeper religious experience | table author. His works were principally con-| ciation of geographical names, as they are 
than themselves, that they may take the place | troversial, but they were serious, impartial, ar-| pronounced in the countries themselves, ought 


. . . . . . | . . 
and authority which they have occupied in the | gumentative, and rational. He was tolerant|to be regarded as an essential part of geogra- 


affections and judgments of their fellow believ-| though firm, and judicious though zealous.|phical instruction; and we are satisfied that 
ers. This is attempted sometimes directly and | His duties as a husband, father, and friend, he|this is one of the few works in the language 
sometimes insidiously ; and such often find sup- | performed with credit to himself, and advan-| that are to be regarded as standard authorities 
porters, especially if they propose a system | tage to his family ; which he governed with} on the subject. 

which does not involve as much personal con-| wisdom, dignity and prudence. His fortune sn 
flict, and strict circumspect walking in opposi-| was ample; but whilst he was a general phi- _—_—— 
tion to the habits and maxims of a vain world. |lanthropist, he did not neglect the culture of| To be clothed with humility of spirit, is bet- 
Attempts have been made upon the doctrines | those, over whom Providence peculiarly placed | ter than to be arrayed in princely garments. 
of Barclay, but have always failed to lay waste|him. He died at Uri, October 3d, 1690, in| In the Scriptures we nowhere read, that there 
their truth and their authority with the Society | in the forty-third year of his age.—Christian | is “ joy in heaven” over men’s acquirements of 
of Friends. There is only one way, which is| Biog. gold, or nobility, or splendid appointments, or 
by Christ, and the nearer we keep to him the 


——_. |crowns of worldly praise. But the humility 
more clear and evident will be the distinction 


that a task of so much intrinsic difficulty is 
performed with the assiduity which has been 
bestowed in this case. Persons distinguished 
for their accurate scholarship, and natives, or 














For“ The Friend.” | and change of mind of which we speak, are an 
between his religion, and the way of it, from BALDWIN’S GAZETTEER, occasion of joy to the whole kingdom of God. 
the a _— of man’s a. vn can | Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer ;_contain- | —Krummacher. 

‘Kobert Barclay, one of the people calle ing T; hical, Statistical, and ot a ee 
Quakers, was born at Edinburgh, a. p. 1648. Padi ange Cp viagpnanaar sei pea 


, " : formation, of all the more important places When two goats met on a narrow bridge 
His father, Colonel David Barclay, was great- in the known world. from the most recent |°¥CT ® deep stream, was not he the wiser, that 
ly and generally esteemed; and his mother, end astheatic a with a map By | laid down for the other to pass over him, than 
the daughter of Sir William Gordon, wasa wo-| ‘Tomas Baldwin : assisted by several other he that would rather hazard both their lives by 
man of piety and good sense. He received his gentlemen. Philadelphia, 1845. Pp. 550. contending ? He preserved himself from danger, 
early instructions at Paris; but attempts hav- . 


| and made the other become debtor to him for his 
ing been made to convert him to the Catholic} We have seldom met with so original a book | safety. I will never think myself disparaged, 


faith, his father sent for him to return to Scot- |on the trite subject of geography, as the one|either by preserving peace or doing good.— 
land. At that time his learning was very con-| before us. It is not, as many compilations of | Feltham. 
siderable. With French and Latin he was) the kind are, manufactured with a pair of scis- 
well acquainted, and afterwards obtained a cor-| sors; but is a work of laborious and patient} The true philanthropist is he who diffuses 
rect knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. research, which does great credit to the au-| the most happiness, and mitigates the most dis- 

“The celebrated George Fox, the founder) thors, and will, we hope, repay them with a tress, within his own circle ; he is undoubtedly 
of this denomination of Christians, at that time | more solid reward than the praise which is on the best friend to his country and the world, 
had not long commenced his labours as a/|all hands bestowed on it. since nothing more is necessary, than for all 
preacher; and his tenets, sufferings, zeal and| The design is an excellent one; and the! men to imitate his conduct, to make the greatest 
success, attracted the attention of the father of} principle adopted by the authors, of giving the | part of the misery of the world to cease in a 
Barclay. From persuasion and conviction he | native pronunciation of foreign names, except} moment.—R. Hall. 
became a Quaker; and after having investiga-|in a few which are thoroughly anglicised, as 
ted their principles, and examined their doc- | Paris, Vienna, and Munich, involved much ori- 
trines, the subject of these memoirs, at the age| ginal research ; for there is no gazetteer in our 
of eighteen, followed the example of his father. | language in which this is done. 
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A certain Scotchman, being solicited to en- 
| ter the army and fight for his country, asked 


It is seldom | the officer who desired to enlist him, these 
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questions. “Can you tell me, if I killa man, | 


that he will go to heaven? Or can you say 
whether, if I am killed myself, I shall likewise 
go there?” Meeting with no satisfactory re-| 
ply, he continued, “I dare not send a fellow | 
creature unprepared into eternity, neither dare | 
I rush thither unbidden.” ‘This man was a| 
true hero; he would rather encounter the dan- 
gers of life, and the contumely of the world, | 
than offend his Divine Master,.—Eztract. 
———eE— 

Alphonso, King of Naples and Sicily, so ce- | 
lebrated in history for his clemency, was once | 
asked why he was so favourable to all men, 
even to those most notoriously wicked; “ be- 
cause,” answered he, “ good men are won by 
justice, the bad by clemency.” When some 
of his ministers complained to him, on another 
occasion, of his lenity, which they were pleased 
to say was more than became a prince :—| 
“* What then,” exclaimed he, “ would you have 
lions and tigers to reign over you? Know you 
not that cruelty is the attribute of wild beasts, 
clemency that of man ?” 


od 


Canadian Family.—A Terrible Chase.— 


| 


lenly. 
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village was in sight. But, horrible to relate,) From the report of the committee charged 
at this moment she heard a crack as if the} with the care of the Boarding School, it ap- 
sledge had given way. The _ Tuaper had | peared that its receipts fell short in defraying 
broke ; she surrendered herself to despair. |jts expenditures during the past year. ‘The 
Through the fast gathering night she caught a | Queries, and Answers thereto, were read, and 


| view of the farm house on the outskirts of the| during the time the state of Society was under 


village. ‘To die thus in sight of safety was|consideration, many remarks were called forth. 
terrible. She looked agonizingly on the faces|'The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of her children, who were sobbing piteously ;| were read, exhibiting the labours of that body 
she strained them to her bosom; she shut her | during the past year. ‘The reports on Spiritu- 
eyes on the scéme that was to follow. But, | ous Liquors, sent up from some of the subordi- 
strange to say, the sledge still held together, and | nate meetings, exhibited a sorrowful deficiency 
the horse recognizing his home, dashed forward | jn the support of the Society’s testimony against 


|at a pace that left the wolves far behind. She} the use of that pernicious article, it appearing 
looked up once more; they were now clo 


oma Close tO} that a large number are in the practice of us- 
the village. ‘The inhabitauts, by this time, | jng jt as a medicine, and a smaller number as 


had hecome alarmed ; but the wolves kept up|a common drink. An epistle of advice was 
their pursuit to the very gate of the farm house, | prepared and sent down to the subordinate 


| and yielded their expected prey slowly and sul- | meetings. 


The sledge, on examination, was <r The meeting, having continued its sittings 
to be so much injured that it would inevitably | until the 7th, inclusive, concluded, to meet at 
have broken down before another mile. An} the usual time, next year. 

escape like this surpasses anything in fiction. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Association 
of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor, will be held at their House of In- 


To attempt to do the Lord’s work in our 
}own way, and to speak of that which is the| 


he adies vations Magazine “er »n of the W ing > enay ts . 

The Ladies National Magazine recently | burthen of the Word, in a way easy to the na \dustry, Ranstead court, on Seventh-day, the 
contained the following thrilling account of a|tural part, doth not reach the bottom of the | ogy inst. at 3 o'clock, P. 2 : 
family, a mother and her children, being chas- | disorder. To see the failings of our friends, |~ a , R. Honnun. Clerk 

ed by wolves ! ° nae, ° 


|and think hard of them, without opening that 
A few years ago, towards the close of a 


| which we ought to open, and still carry a face ate cy ty ‘ 

winter’s day, a mother and her children were | of friendship, this tends to undermine the foun-| “ The Liberia School Association” for Ed- 
travelling in Canada behind a one horse sledge. | dation of true unity. ‘The office of a minister | ucation in Africa, expect to hold their thir- 
Suddenly, from a forest, by which they were | of Christ is weighty ; and they who now go | teenth Annual Meeting on Third-day evening, 
passing, issued a gang of wolves. It was a| forth as watchmen, had need to be steadily on| the 25th instant, at half-past seven o'clock, in 
terrible moment when the mother first beheld | their guard against the snares of prosperity, | the lecture-room of the Presbyterian meeting- 


these ravenous animals in full pursuit behind | and an outside friendship. 
her ; but she knew the only hope was in the| 
superior swiltness of her horse, and so she re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to urge him 


a 


Men should consider, that the more they en- 
a ace A rjoy, they are accountable for so much the 
forward at the top of his speed. The noble | more ; and as they are capable of doing the 
animal seemed aware of his danger , he snort-| more good, so by neglecting these opportuni- 
ed fiercely on hearing the howl of the wolves | ties, they expose themselves to the greater pun- 
and dashed ahead at a frightful pace. On| ighment. 
came the hungry animals, fast fled the affright- 
ed horse. Miles were soon passed over, but | . . 
: Fes e > | He is worthy of honour, who willeth the 
miles of trackless waste yet remained before | hi . : iil 
¢ : : good of any man; and he is much unworthy 
the travellers would reach the first village. |‘ ‘3 . : . 
; ; ... © | thereof who seeketh his own profit, and oppres- 
Mean time the wolves gained on the fugitives. Ys 
, S 5 seth others. — Cicero. 
The mother clasped her babes closer to her 
bosom, as the howling animals came up, and | 
running almost at the side of the sledge, | 
threatened every moment to drag her and a 
little ones down. But the terrified horse now | 
seemed to gain supernatural speed, and on he | 
dashed with increased velocity, snorting with 
affright. Fora while the wolves were left in| 
the rear; but his speed soon slackened, and | 
again they gained on the sledge. ‘The horri-| 
ble idea now occurred to the mother of throw- | 


ing over one of her children and thus staying} The meeting convened at New Garden on 
for a while the pursuit, for she had heard of| the 3d, the Meetiug for Ministers and Elders 
such an alternative having once been resorted | having been held on the Ist instant. It w 
to. 
a shudder. She urged onthe horse again, and | from different Yearly Meetings were in attend- 
once more he sprang ahead and increased the | ance. 

distance between her and the wolves. Thus | Epistles were received from the Yearly 
for another hour she continued the prey of al-| Meetings of England and Ireland, and from all 
ternate despair and hope. Now she seemed in| those on this continent, excepting the larger 
the jaws of death—now an almost preternatu-| body in New England. That from the small- 
ral exertion of speed onthe part of the horse|er body in New England was directed to be 
gave her a momentary respite. At length the| returned. 


a 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1845. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


We have received the following information 
respecting the late Yearly Meeting of North 
parolina, 


as 


But she shrank from the temptation with | about the usual size, and several strangers | 


| house, on Washington square. 


Friends of the cause, and others, will please 
attend. 


Agents Appointed, 
Mark Willets, Smithfield, Ohio. 
Nathan P. Hall, Harrisville, Ohio. 


Asa Garretson, Somerton, Belmont county, 
Ohio. 


George Michener, M. D., Chester Hill, 
Athens county, Ohio. 


Joseph D. Hoag, Salem, Henry co., lowa. 


One or Two Women Friends, 


Can be accommodated with boarding upon a 
|pleasant lane at Germantown, near the Main 
street ; or part of the house would be rented to 
one or two women Friends, upon application to 
Josiah Evans, at his store, Germantown, op- 
posite the Rail-road. 


Diep, on the 24th of Eighth month last, Marrua 
Ports, aged thirty-four years, daughter of Sarah Potts, 
and a member of the Monthly Meeting for the North- 

‘ern District, Philadelphia. Her love for the Truth, 
| and quiet, patient acquiescence with the Divine will, 
|during a protracted illness, afford to her friends the 
| comfortable belief, that she has become an inheritor of 
| one of those mansions prepared for the righteous. 


, on the 25th of Tenth month, at his residence 
|}in Milan, Duchess county, New York, Samvet Grir- 
| man, after a protracted illness, which he bore with 

Christian’resignation. He was a member of Stanford 
| Monthly Meeting, and much respected by his friends. 
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